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The Harvard Memorial Gates. 



Bv Wai.tek Dana Swan. 



A VISITOR to Harvard University two years hence will 
find a unity in its outward aspect which it has not worn 
since colonial days, and which is denied to it today only 
by the freshness of brick and mortar. The effort to 
attain any degree of unity is naturally due to the influ- 
ence of professional training and taste, and most inter- 
esting to one architecturally inclined, are the various suggestions 
made by masters of their art to bring about some consistent 
development, or at least, appearance, of the University grounds. 
When Messrs. Van Brunt & 
Howe designed Memorial Hall 
in 1870, they advised such 
changes in the College Yard, 
as it then was, as would give 
a proper approach to this new 
building, and give it axial posi- 
tion. Mr. H. H, Richardson 
had the same sort of sugges- 
tion to make (in 1878) in regard 
to Sever Hall designed by him. 
Both of these suggestions, 
however, were made with the 
purpose of placing single new 
buildings in effective posi- 
tions, and neither had the 
slightest relation to the other, 
as is shown by the fact that 
the position of Sever Hall di- 
rectly blocks the straight ap- 
proach from Massachusetts the joHNsms Cat 
avenue to the transept of 
Memorial Hall, which was sug- 
gested by Messrs. Van Brunt 
& Howe. 

Some years after the erec- 
tion of Sever Hail Mr. Charles 
Eliot, the landscape gardener, 
made a study of the ap- 
proaches to the Yard and the 
circulation within its bounda- 
ries. The central feature of 
bis idea was the diagonal ap- 
proach to the old quadrangle, 
continuing the line of the main 
route of travel from the city. 
His study also seems to 
have been an attempt to place 
the main gates of the Uni- 
versity grounds on the south. tme mbvbb CAte 

In 1896 a committee of the 
Board of Overseers with Mr. R. S. Peabody as chairman, pre- 
sented to the Corporation for its informal inspection a plan for 
the ultimate development of the University property in Old 
Cambridge. This accompanied a plea for the fixing of the main 
lines on which to build in the future. While impossible today 
in many of its features, inaccurate, and, as its presenters said, 
"made with insufficient data," this plan with its accompanying 
report may well .serve as a basis for the discussion, at least, of 
the questions of future developments. It will, moreover, with 
its consideration of such important features as .symmetry and' 



harmony or orderly arrangement, have had a decided influence, 
and it is quite impossible to believe that in the future any new 
building will be considered for itself alone without regard for its 
environment. 

In this report the central features in the development were 
said to be: First, the problem of a suitable approach from the 
parkway on the river bank. A plan by Messrs, McKim, Mead & 
White, made in 1890, which hangs in the office of the Corporation 
of the University, shows an ambitious scheme for the extension 
of the University grounds and 
buildings in a southerly direc- 
tion, and involved the acquisi- 
tion of a large amount of valua- 
ble property. It would have 
solved the above question of 
the approach from the river in 
an ideal way, but I believe it 
has never been considered a 
practical one by the architects 
themselves. 

The plan of the committee 
of Overseers presented merely 
the question of an avenue of 
approach in this direction, but 
since this report was printed 
that problem has been made 
much more difficult of solution 
by the building of several pri- 
vate dormitories directly in the 
Harvard collech. Hnc of the proposcd avcuue. 

The widening of De Wolf 
street, suggested in the plans 
as an alternative, is still a possi- 
bility, and one which it is hoped 
will not be neglected. 

For with the river parkway 
completed, it is logical to sup- 
pose that visitors will approach 
the University from it by the 
most direct way. This will he 
by the present De Wolf and 
Bow streets, a line of ap- 
proach today worthy of neither 
University nor city. The park- 
like treatment of these two 
streets as one avenue and the 
purchase of such property as 
would give them the desirable 
[AnnBD coLLKiE. width, could hardly be expected 

of either the city or the Univer- 
sity Corporation unaided ; but it is hoped that those who have the 
best interests of both at heart might be induced to contribute 
towards the expense of such an undertaking. Boylston street as 
an approach from the parkway to the attractions of Old Cambridge 
north and east of Harvard Square, will be not only indirect for 
carriage visitors from Boston, but it is undoubtedly to be occupied 
by electric car tracks in addition to the car houses and tracks 
already there. For if a new bridge is built it is difficult to see 
how such an important cross town route of public travel as North 
Harvard street can be long kept unopen to car lines. 
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Such a short avenue as suggested by the accompanying plan 
by Mr. F. L. Olmsted, would mean the widening of De Wc4f 
street on the east and of Bow street on the west.* Crossing under 
the future elevated railroad tracks on Mt. Auburn street or on 
Grant and Mill streets, and adding dignity to the new dormitory 

on Bow street, 
it would open 
as generously 
into Quincy 
Square as the 
dormitory 
there admits, 
with some 
rel at ion to 
Qiiincy street 
on the right 
and with the 
University 
gate on the left 
and opposite. 
The Over- 
seers' report 
considered, 
secondly, the 
question of the 
main axes of 
all the Univer- 
sity property 
in Old Cam- 
bridge Pres- 
ent develop- 
ments show 
that the main 
axis, which on 
the commit- 
tee's plan ap- 
pears as run- 
ning through 
the future li- 
brary building 
and the great 
south gate, will 
undoubtedly 
hold good in 
the future, as 
the final loca- 
tion of the 
gate, now 
nearly finished, 
has depended 
on such an 
axial arrange- 
fOX. Because 
^is gate is now 
reality the 
open square 
and imposing 
feature in front of the library in the same plan become impossi- 
bilities, although some such treatment for enlarging the library 
building itself is not only possible but probable. 

A new building for the Department of Architecture, by Messrs. 
McKim, Mead & White, having been placed by its architects 
during the past year in the northeast corner, the future arrange- 
ment of the eastern part of the yard will differ materially from 
that suggested by the plan of the Overseers. The new build- 
ing is just north of Sever Hall, forming a right angle with it, 
and its architects have suggested, it is understood, that in the 
future another building shall stand opposite to it, with a repetition 
towards the south of the same motive of three sides of a quad- 
rangle, the open side being Quincy street. This idea involves 
three new buildings in the portion of the yard now occupied by 
the President's house and those of Professors Palmer and Shaler. 
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The development of the property, consisting at present of 

Holmes and Jarvis Fields, was considered previously to the time 
of this report of the Overseers, by Messrs. Olmsted & Eliot in 
1893. That of Holmes Field is being studied at present by the 
architects of the addition to the Law School, shortly to be built. 
Messrs. Shepley, Rutan & Coolidge, and some quadrangular 
arrangement of buildings is anticipated. 

The treatment of Jarvis Field will undoubtedly be simpler 
than that shown in the accompanying plan. 

The huge building which is shown on the Overseers' plan as 
south of the present Agassiz Museum, covers more or less private 
property, but is not entirely a remote possibility. Across Divinity 
avenue and opposite what would be the northeast corner of this 
immense building, the Semitic Museum has been erected during 
the past year and the new Randall Dining Hall bears the same 
relation to what would be the southwest corner. 

The report considered in the third place, the question of 
forming, with, the co-operation of the city government, a contin- 
uous park road around the college grounds on existing streets, in 
addition to the question of an approach to the University from the 
Charles River parkway. The plan clearly shows such a tree-bor- 
dered roadway which would continue around the Common to Brat- 
tle street which is already a park road. Whether this idea will 
ever be acceptable to both the University and to the city time alone 
will show. At present it does not seem feasible. 

The fourth and last consideration of the committee was the 
question "as to whether the yards shall eventually be enclosed, 
and if so whether by connecting pieces of wall or fence that link 
together the outermost buildings, as at the main gateway, or by a 
surrounding fence at the outer edge of the property which the 
Meyer Gateway suggests." While the accompanying plan of the 
committee shows clearly the study given to the fir.st three features 
of the report, the actual building of the fence attests the interest 
of the Corporation in at least that feature of the programme for 
making a consistent whole of the University property. 

Between the time of the earlier sugg<stion<i of Mi'srs. Van 
Brunt & Howe and Mr. 
Richard.son and the re- 
port of the Overseers, 
which has been re- 
ferred to, the Corpo- 
ration had received, as 
gifts, two entrance 
gates to the Yard. 
These were the John- 
ston Gate, between 
Massachusetts and 
Har\'ard Halls, and the 
Meyer Gate, on the 
north side of the Yard 
between Holworthy 
and Thayer Halls and 
on Cambridge streit. 
The former, while sug- 
gested evidently by the 
Spanish Renaissance 
gates at St. Augu.stine, 
Florida, was, like the 
Meyer Gate, carried 
out in the spirit of the 
older Colonial or Geor- 
gian buildings, and 
very successfully so. 
The architects, Messr>. 
McKim, Mead & 
White, when asked by 
the Corporation, in 
1899, to submit sug- 
gestions for a fence to 
be built about the col- 
lege Yard, used as clues 
to their design the 
existing conditions, 
namely, the two gates 
already erected. There 
was a decided differ- 
ence of opinion by 
those highest in author- 
ity as to the fitness of 
the completed designs. 
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The Memorial Society, a body largely composed of undergradu- 
ates, and one having the welfare of University sites and traditions 
strongly at heart, is on record as having been opposed to the 
designs, and other sketches were prepared under the auspices of 
this society, expressing differing ideas in regard to the fence and 
its possibilities for many memorials in its mile or so of extent. 
The society favored a design recalling the earliest fence of a mon- 
umental character, which from the accom|>anying print made in 
1790 and in one resembling it made in 1795, is shown to have 
extended from the south side of Massachusetts Hall to the north 
side of Holden Chapel. A drawing of the same portion of 
the Yard, made in the early part of the nineteenth century, fails 
to show this fence, but one is indicated similar to the old 
fence now being removed. One bay of this consists of granite 



in treatment than the rest of the bay. While it is evident the 
English Georgian work of Wrenn and others has been studied, 
such as the examples at St. John's College, Winchester, the Ban- 
queting House in Kensington Gardens, and the old gateways of 
such places as Carshalton and Sherborne Abbey, not the slightest 
trace of the merely archaeological is apparent in any of the designs, 
and a conservative use has been made of the Georgian ornaments, 
the ball, with its modifications, and the urn and console. 

The locations of the first gates, which one sees in approaching 
the University from Boston by way of Massachusetts avenue, were 
decided by the architects' plans for the future of that part of the 
Yard. The largest and most important gate on the south side, for 
instance, is placed on the axis of some much larger library than the 
present pseudo Gothic building. This would undoubtedly be cen- 
tral between the front of Sever and the end of Boylston Hall. 
The gate is at present practically on axis with the library door, 
which necessitates the moving of the driveway to the eastward of 
its old position, but the growing needs of the University will some 
day require a much larger library, and its position has apparently 
been well considered. The scheme for the arrangement of build- 
ings in the eastern part of the Yard has influenced the location and 
treatment of the gate near the corner of Quincy and Harvard 
streets. This is to be on axis with some new building perpendic- 
ular to Sever Hall, and on the ground where Professor Palmer's 
house now stands. In order to open up towards the west the new 
Harvard Union the architects have rounded off the acute angle of 
the corner of Quincy street, and this gate is in the centre of the 
arc. It is an opening in a terrace wall about eight feet high, as the 
grade is much above the level of the sidewalk at this corner. This 
wall is surmounted by a parapet with alternating bays of open stone 
balustrade and closed panels of brickwork. The gate itself, built 
of limestone, is in the form of the Roman Doric arch order with a 
pediment which shows in its tympanum the Harvard shield sup- 
ported by rich Roman ornament. A form of stone console con- 
nects the lines of the pediment with the level of the balustrade. 



posts one foot square about twelve feet apart and three feet high, 
which are joined by two wooden bars three inches square with the 
corners uppermost. 

In regard to the question of the memorial treatment for the 
fence the idea of its architects as expressed by Mr. -McKim is that 
it should be treated frankly as an enclosure, as simple as possible 
in its parts, relying upon the gates for emphasis in the general 
design, with the memorials concentrated at those emphatic points. 

The questions of taste and sentiment were silenced if not settled 
by the action of the Corporation in accepting Messrs. McKim, Mead 
& White's designs. The approval of these plans for the fence by 
at least eleven classes was shown by their prompt contributions 
towards its expense. 

And so a graduate returning at Commencement time this year 
wilt find much added dignity in the approaches to the beautiful old 
grounds, though he will find some well known paths diverted and 
a strong contrast between the mellow tone of the oldest brickwork 
and that of the new. If he is interested in design he will enjoy 
the skill and consistency with which the problem of each gate has 
been solved. If he is a graduate of more than ten years' standing 
he may find an entrance carrying proudly in iron or stone his class 
numerals, and if he is critical I think he will fail to find a gateway 
quite so successful in design as the Johnston or Meyer Gates. 
There are in all eleven new entrances which are now standing or 
in the course of erection. The fence of which they are such 
important features will extend, by Commencement time, from the 
corner of Quincy and Har^'ard streets, the southeasterly limit of 
the University grounds, nearly to the Meyer Gate in the centre of 
the northern boundary. This will enclose the southern and west- 
ern portion of the Yard as well as a small part of the northern. All 
of the fence referred to has been presented by classes previous to 
1891. The later classes, which will have had more associations 
with the easterly portion of the Yard, will undoubtedly give further 
sections of the fence for that part bounded by Broadway and Quincy 
street, thus completing the enclosure. 

The fence itself consists of open panels of vertical iron palings 
set into a continuous granite phnth and supported at intervals of 
twenty feet by plain brick piers two feet square capped by a sim- 
ple corona with a small plinth above it. This cap is of Indiana 
limestone and the piers themselves of hard burned brick laid with 
Flemish bond and dark headers. Each bay of the fence shows in 
its centre a small circle bearing the numerals of the class contrib- 
uting the section. This circle forms part of a narrow panel richer 



Inside the gate a double flight of steps parallel to the wall leads 
up to the level of the terrace. This gate and the terrace wall on 
either side of it were the gifts of the class of 1880. 

The large gate of the class of 1877, already referred to as the 
most importantoneonthissideof the Yard, is the only carriage drive 
on the south, and is appropriately imposing. Its principal features 
are its great lieight, the effect of which is increased by the breaks 
in its main piers, the recessed position of the gate itself and the gate 
lodge of two rooms in its western wing, as well as the richness of 
its ornamental ironwork. The piers of the gateway itself are sur- 
mounted by urns, and in the crowning ironwork of the gate one 
sees the Harvard insignia and the numerals of the class which 
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presented it. A console leads the eye from the main gate posts 
to the solid panelled wall immediately flanking them. This bit of 
solid wall on the west of the gate shows a grilled opening in its 
panel, while on the east side a small panel balances this treatment. 
The finishing balls and broken backed console are used in connec- 



tion with the gate lodge and its balancing angle of wall on the east. 
The quoins and the entablature, which latter shows Roman Doric 
treatment, and the other crowning members, are of stone. 

At equal distances to the east and west of this main gate and 
at the ends of projected paths which are to run parallel to the 
front of Sever Hall and Appleton Chapel respectively, are the 
sister gates of the classes of '90 and '89. 

Of practically the same dimensions and motive of design, the 
'8g gate differs in carrying a flat arch of rusticated brick and 
stone while the other post.*! of the same material and treatment 
carry a stone lintel. The design of each gate includes rusticated 
ball-topped posts on either side of the gateway proper with the 
iron panel-work between of a more ornamental character than that 
of the fence in general, and showing in its centre the numerals 
of the class. 

Those detached piers are recalled by half piers against the 
posts of the gate itself. Each entrance carries above its cornice 
and held well into the air by Roman ornament, modifications of the 
Harvard shield with its three open books. These insignia are 
shown above a well raised plinth. In each case and on this plinth 
the upper terminations of the posts are marked by balls in the 
case of the '89 gate and by the pine cone ornament in the other. 
The Porcellian Club has presented the gate opposite its club 
house, near the corner of Holyoke street, which terminates the 
path that passes by the front of University Hall. This entrance 
is to be called the McKean Gate in honor of the founder of the 
club. It is heavier in appearance than any of the others, and its 
central feature is a massive brick arch carrying a stone pediment 
and showing between the plain stone impost and the cornice, 
panels of stone which lighten its upper portion in appearance. 
The ironwork both of the gate itself and its flanking panels i.s 



Gate for the Class of i8jS' 

severe, and a plain iron lamp hangs from the centre of the soffit 
or under side of the arch itself. This arch with the adjacent bays 
on either side is recessed from the main line of the fence, and 
twin brick piers dignify the point of departure from this line. 
The recess shows two very simple stone seats. 



No fence is to be built in front of Wadsworth House, and the 
path which ran beside this building on the west has been dis- 
continued. The gateway of the class of 1857 is at the end of the 
old path running diagonally across the triangular bit of land 
between Dane Hall and Wadsworth House. This entrance, in 
close proximity to Dane Hall, is built with proportions which 
suggest it, being long and low. It consists of a strip of wall 
pierced with three flat arches, the divisions and the ends being 
strongly marked with wall strips. The whole is surmounted by a 
stone cornice with low plinth, above which it carries, over the wall 
strips, finishing urns. 

The triple-arched 
entrance itself is sepa- 
rated from the fence 
proper by a section of 
panelled wall on either 
side. The memorial 
tablets in this case are 
placed in the tympa- 
nums of the side 
arches, which are filled 
in above the line of the 
impost, and lamps are 
placed at this height 
on either side of the 
central arch which, by 
the way, is wider than 
its neighbors. 

Through this arch 
one has a charming 
glimpse of the white 
front of University 
Hall, a foretaste of the 

still finer view to be — 

obtained through the gath vo* thb class of is?,. 

Johnston gateway. 

Just north of Dane Hall, the old law school, and connected 
with it by an angle of solid panelled wall, is the memorial of the 
class of 1875. 

It is a gateway with the lintel treatment of a continuous stone 
entablature, supported at its ends by brick piers and at two other 
points by Roman Doric columns of stone. The frieze of the 
entablature is omitted, as in the caryatid porch of the Erechtheum 
at Athens, and the broad architrave shows three fascise. The 
lines of piers and col- 
umns are carried on 
above the entablature 
by stone posts with a 
modification of the ball 
ornament. Over the 
centre of the gate and 
above its low attic of 
brick and stone is 
raised a large shield 
supported by consoles. 
This will carry an ap- 
propriate inscription, 
while there is further 
opportunity to do 
honor in words to the 
University or the class, 
on a tablet which cov- 
ers the architrave and 
reaches from column 
to column on the out- 
side. Here again as in 

the 'yy gate the piers memorial for th> class of .873. 

are refined with breaks. 

Ironwork fills about three quarters of the height of the three 
bays, but only the wider and central one is used as a gateway. 
This gate terminates a path which runs between Matthews and 
Dane Halls, and this is a continuation of the walk which bounds 
the south side of the old College Yard or quadrangle. 

The path from Dane Hall toward Massachusetts and between 
thai and Matthews has been moved, not only to accommodate itself 
to the new gate but to give it its rightful form. It will carry one 
less abruptly to the narrow pass between Massachusetts and 
Matthews and thus open up another vista with the fine old Uni- 
versity Hall as its centre. 

In the main line of the fence between the gate just described 
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and the Johnston Gate is the memorial of the class of 1873, seven 
sections of fence, not in this instance with a gateway, but with 
another feature as its emphatic point. This is a portion of solid 
wall carrying a memorial tablet of slate with a carved architectural 
enframement and enclosing wall strips. The whole is surmounted 
by an entablature breaking with the wall strips, and circular pedi- 
ment crowned with an anthemion antefix, and showing in the tym- 
panum a circular disc or bull's eye of warm reddish marble. This 
memorial is recessed slightly, and is grouped with flanking gate- 
posts capped with simple ornaments. The original design for this 
feature shows a panel and fountain beneath the tablet, but as exe- 
cuted both are absent. Between the '75 gate and Massachusetts 
Hall there is a decided rise in the grade which is hardly noticeable 
in the line of the fence, though the sections are frankly stepped 
to meet it. The gates on the northwest borders of the yard are, 
consistently with the older buildings there, lighter and simpler in 
character. In the memorials of 1874 and 1886 the piers of the 
gates are but the common fence posts with a more elaborate cap, 
with crowning ornament, while the gate itself is supported by iron 
uprights attached by narrow ironwork panels to the piers, and 
carrying over its flat arch a wrought iron lamp supported by scroll- 
work of the same material most happily used. These two gates 
balance on the main axis of Holden Chapel, the '86 gate to the 
north of it and that of '74 to the south. The latter is immediately 
opposite the old disused doorway in Mollis Hall and marks the 
termination of a path leading diagonally across the old "Tree" 
enclosure to the front of Holden Chapel, Here this path meets 
that from the '86 gate which is the one used by Law School men. 
-This has an axial relation to the centre of Stoughton Hall. ' 

To the memorial of the cliiss of 1870 the architects have given 
the lightest treatment of all, and its more delicate iron work arch 
is directly on axis with Holden Chapel. Between the building and 
the gate a sun dial is to stand, quite appropriately in the vicinity 
of one of the three oldest buildings in the Yard. 

The relation of the new Phillips Brooks House to the street is 
such that probably no fence will be erected in front of it. This 
relation, or lack of relation, to the street is compensated for in the 
distinction which is given to the position of Holden Chapel, central 
between two semi- quadrangles. 

The '76 or Holworthy Gate, on the north side, which one passes 
under on the way from the Yard to the gymnasium, is a develop- 
ment of the idea of the entrances last mentioned. The immediate 
support of the gate itself being of iron instead of brickwork, it 
has added dignity in its size and also in being recessed in a semi- 
circular plan, while the point of departur^j from the line of the fence 
is made more important by a high corner pier capped with cornice 
and ball. With the sections of fence contributed by the class of 
'j6 the enclosure for the time being ends. With the plan of the 
grounds before one and with a knowledge of the changes of paths 
and of axes, and with a suggestion of the building possibilities, it 
is interesting to surmise in regard to the positions of future gates. 
Their design, with such precedents close at hand, can hardly fail 
to illustrate at least two of the great underlying principles of all 
art, harmony and balance. 



Recent Buildings at Harvard 
University. 



the war. Just a word about the old buildings, but more about the 
new. A great deal about the new Harvard Union, and as much 
more about the other club buildings as will not irritate the 
immensely superior, yet always attractive, members of said clubs. 
A complete directory of the new dormitories, with their virtues 
and faults, from Claverly, Randolph, Dunster and Fairfax down to 



the little buildings which rival College House in their unsympa- 
thetic surroundings. A dissertation on the new Architectural 
Building and the Engineering School near by. A religious com- 
mentary on the Phillips Brooks House and the Semitic Museum 
on Divinity avenue. Nothing about the new gates, for Mr. Swan 
has sung of them in another corner of this issue, and then a 
respectful glance at the Annex that was, Radcliffe that is. Do 



By Herbert D. Hale. 



IT IS generally known that many changes have been made in 
the old University City, but I am sure that a graduate returning 
for the first time in ten years could hardly believe his eyes, 
if he were to spend a morning where he had passed his col- 
lege days. **^fc^ 

It is always hard to tell a long story itifew words, aTTr^d 
so it seems almost impossible to fully descri' ;„ short space, 
the great number of new buildings that hg [,^^1, constructed 
around Harvard College since the latter ei^^'^g 

A description of this sort has to cov^ .rood deal of ground 
and so if I touch more especially on the^^.^ important buildings, 
a part may perhaps be left to the illj-'ratjons and the reader's 
imagination. Such a description sho^'j^^ gjniple enough for the 
eager freshman who is coming to Hat^^.^ ^j^jg fan_ and full enough 
for the graduate who is just back io^-^^ ^^^^^ Commencement since 
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you remember how Doily in " Rollo and Cambridge" said, "I am 
now Dolly but will be Ann exed ? " This is the same place, dear 
reader, although lately having fallen heir to the superior name of 
Radcliffe. 

It is said that when old Judge Hoar was the arbitrator between 
two men, his only regret was that he could not decide against 
both. " Both " in this case might well mean the building we con- 
sider and the architect who built it, and a decision against one is 
likewise against the other. It will be seen, I fear, that there is 
no great occasion here to emulate the Judge, for with almost no 
exception the new work of Harvard is good work, and serious 
work, done by architects of experience, — men who have studied 
at the old College, who know its traditions, and who rejoice in 
the opportunity given them of adding in a material way, however 
small, to the well-being of the University. 

There is my text, kind reader, and if you have gone as far as 
this, I would advise you to begin reading something else, for this 
article is to be something like the front page of " Country Life " 
in the advertisements. The illustrations are so good that you are 
anxious to see what they are all about, and when you have found 
out, why then you will be fooled, because I fear I can tell you but 
little more about the picture than you knew before. 

The College Yard is really much as it has always been ; the 
old buildings are still there, and the new ones are gathered about 
on the surrounding streets. University is still the centre where 
all paths cross, and despite the new dormitories and lecture halls, 
it is perhaps the most satisfactory building in Cambridge, as you 
see it across the Yard. It is the old story of perfect proportion 



and simple lines. It is beautifully set off, as much by *'_ old 
elms as the mournful outlines of Thayer and Weld.liiiS which 
stand on either side. The Dean, I believe, still., 'olds forth in the 
upper story, and his well-known amiability ofmanner is no doubt 
reinforced by consta nt assoc iation with th^ lovely old place. 

But across from 3 niversily s"i6|.'3VP'~can see that massive gates 
and a high iron fene have taken the place of the low wooden 
rails, which used to urround the yard long ago. Old Massachu- 
setts and Harvard ^alls still stand, lovely types of simple old 



Colonial work, which have given inspiration to almost all the new 
buildings rising near by. 

A little to one side are Stoughton and HoUis, other examples 
of that simple, unaffected style, a little prim perhaps, but wholly 
dignified and satisfactory, which has set its stamp on Harvard 
buildings past and present. The rear windows of these buildin^^s 
look out on the famous old elm tree, "The Tree," Harvard men 
call it, around whose thick trunk so many garlands of flowers have 
been bound for Class Days that have gone by. But "The Tree," 
like the buildings about it, has been outgrown and has been left 
for the Delta beside Memorial Hall, where graduating classes can 
have more room in their battle for Class Day flowers. 

Still further on at the north side stands Holworthy, a name 
which somehow recalls, more than any other, the feeling of Harvard 
spirit. It is a fine old building, with large low rooms, whose front 
windows command a view of the entire Yard and whose rear win- 
dows look out on what was once Holmes and Jarvis Fields, where 
Harvard fought its battles at foot ball and on the track 

Here our list of the attractive old buildings come* to a sudden 
stop; the quadrangle is completed by Thayer, Weld, Grays and 
Matthews, frightful reminders of the architecture of thirty years 
ago. They are hardly in keeping with the lovely surroundings, 
yet they are so much a part of the old place that it would seem 
a shock to have them go. Like the old walnut furniture at home 
that has been 

(1 e a r t us, 

they arc sn 
full of tradition 
and associa- 
tion that we 
scarcely mind 
whether they 
are ugly or not. 
I have dwelt 
a little upon 
the old land- 
marks of Har- 
vard College, 
because these 
buildings have 
so evidently in- 
spired the work 
that is now 
being done. 
With few ex- 
ceptions we 
find in this 
new work ideas 
drawn from 
H o 1 1 i 5 and 
Stoughton 
Halls, Hol- 
worthy and old 

Massachusetts; Aplbv Cohst. Johh E. Hohb, Akchitb^. 

red brick walls, 

laid in Flemish bond, relieved here and there with trimmings of 

white Bedford stone, cornices of simple classical line, with either 

dentils or modillions, and the windows dotted with many panes. 

It would seem that in no other style could so many buildings have 

the same feeling, although designed, as they were, by such different 

architects. 

One can hardly say that any one of these new buildings stands 
out as a remarkable conception : a Rodin among the other statues 
of a gallery is apt to at once assert its superiority to its fellows ; 
a Monet hanging with other canvases beside it throws out a brilliant 
sunlight that attracts us from all the rest. Charles Garniers Opera 
House at Paris is a unique conception, carried out with originality 
in almost every detail, but with these new Harvard buildings there 
is nothin g st rikingly original. With great good sense they are 
 to the same general idea, the same color scheme, 
uch the same proportions, of materials simi- 
The Harvard Union, the Architectural 
House and Randolph Hall and many 
lence of these old buildings in the Yard of 
^jbove. 

buildings more minntely, let us first 
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■ooks 1 



""and they a 
lar, except in small 
Building, Phill: 
others, all feel 
which we have spoken 

But to speak of thi. 
glance at the dormitones\^"<l see what changes have been made 
from the time when we weV-re in College, dear reader, and looked 
out on the old elms of the Ward from the window seats of Hol- 
worthy or the hospitable stepV'' "f Weld. 
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MEMORIAL GATE AND LODGE. CLASS OF 1877, HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 
MEMORIAL GATE, CLASS OF 1875, HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 
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MEMORIAL GATE, CLASS OF 1857, HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 

THE McKEAN MEMORIAL GATE, GIFT OF THE PORCELLIAN CLUB, HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 

McKiM, Meao a White, Architects. 
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MEMORIAL GATE, CLASS OF 1880. HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 

MEMORIAL GATE. CLASS OF 1876. HARVARD UN[VERSITY, 

UcKiM, Mead & White. Abchftects. 
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MEMORIAL GATE AND SUN DIAL, CLASS OF 1870, HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 

MEMORIAL TABLET, GLASS OF 1873, HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 

McKiM, Mead & White, Architects. 
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MEMORIAL GATE. CLASS OF 1889. HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 

MEMORIAL GATE, CLASS OF 1890, HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 

McKiw, Mead & White, AscunECTs, 
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For fifteen years ago, the average lad coming to Cambridge 
ooked forward to having a room in the Yard. The Yard was the 
:entre of all things, as it should be, and a room in Weld or Mat- 
hews was a Mecca to which all good students turned their steps ; 
)ut even better still were the famous old rooms in Holworthy, 
ooms where one's father and grandfather may have been before, — 
ooms filled with old memories and traditions. There were other 
;ood dormitories, too, around Harvard Square outside the Yard. 
-lolyoke House, belonging to the College, is one, and though its 
lalls and stairways were as dark as a ditch, there were good rooms 
I'ith adjoining bath rooms, which were well rented. Hilton Block 
nd Little's Block, owned by private individuals, also looked out 
in the Square, and these buildings were, I think, even more 
omfortable than the average college dormitory. Besides these 
here were Beck Hall, popularly supposed to be for the gilded 
ristocracy, and College House for the poor and needy. Then 
/ay across the yard somewhere beyond Memorial Hall, there was 
''elton Hall, and I believe others, which naturally were unpopular 
n account of their distance from the Square. And though other 
luildings have sprung up in the same locality, I believe this same 
feeling has made them 
unsuccessful as invcst- 
,. , , '■ ments. 

.-,,., ■.■..■,■..,. ., But the College has 

grown tremendously 
in these last few years, 
and dormitories have 
sprung up like mush- 
rooms. The old senti- 
ment about the Yard, 
has, it seems, begun 
to fade away. The 
average boy cares more 
for the joys of a swim- 
ming tank and a hand- 
ball court, than he does 
for the hospitality of 
old Holworthy, tradi- 
tion or no tradition. 
Possibly the parents 
are more able to supply 
luxurious quarters 
than they were a quar- 
ter of a century ago, 
and we find that in this 
short space of time 
the centre of attraction 
has passed from the 
Yard to the large dor- 
mitories built south of 
Harvard Square. 

J--- .. i,„, Here are Claverly 

■■;■■- - , Hall, Randolph Hall, 

„ _ - Dunstcr and other 

large dormitories, and 

iLOtK Pl.AS HiH New Bl1UUIK(;S at RAHCUrFU CoLI.KOE. these are WithOUt ex- 

Guv Lo«Rt,L, ASCHITECT. ception fine, well 

planned buildings, 
rranged in every way for the comfort of the college boy. 

Claverly Hall was the first of these new buildings to meet 
/ith immediate popular favor. Mr. Wetmore, of Warren & Wet- 
lore, the New York architects, realized perhaps before any one 
Ise, that the young man of to-day, who has spent a hard day at 
ollege lectures and out-door exercise, likes to have the most 
omfortable kind of a room. He is not anxious to break the ice 
n his pitcher of a morning any more than you or I are, and he 
ad rather, all things being equal, have his own bath rooiti than 
se the Gymnasium baths when he gets to them late in the after- 
con. 

So Claverly Hall was built with large rooms for the students 
s living rooms — bath rooms tor each room and a delightful 
wimming bath to jump into afterward, kept at just the proper 
emperature, whatever that is — -and a handball court where one 
ould exercise at any time of night or day. 

Claverly was such a success, that Randolph Hall was next 
'uilt just across the road. Randolph is a very attractive building 
/ith its wide, rather formal forecourt looking out over the lovely 
Id Apthorp House, one of the charming bits of Colonial work 
hat has been left us. Messrs. Coolidge & Wright, the archi- 
ects of Randolph, divided their building into four or five distinct 



divisions — each reached by a separate staircase — thereby sav- 
ing a large amount of space that would have been lost in stair- 
ways, and at the same time lessening the chance of fire spreading 
from one end of the building to the other. One of the especially 
attractive features of Randolph is the large lunch or breakfast 
room on the first floor of the building. Fenfield has decorated 
this room with very clever poster decoration, giving a glimpse of 
varied forms of Harvard athletics, and the room has become very 



popular to the men in the building. There is, of course, the 
necessary kitchen and its accessories ; while in the basement 
there is a handball court and rooms for bicycles for those of an 
athletic turn of mind. 

Randolph has been such a success that there is some talk of 
its being enlarged, so as to take up the space on the other side of 
the court, leaving the old Apthorp House, which I have spoken 
of above, to form the central motive of the new side of the 
enclosure. 

I have dwelt a little at length on these two dormitories, as 
they certainly are types of what are called the "outside" build- 
ings, not under college control, towards which we are distinctly 
tending, and very good types they are. 

Provided one can afford it, it is much easier to obtain a room 
in these buildings than in those owned by the College, for the 
College rooms are distributed by lot in a way which has become 
quite unpopular to the students. Men looking for College rooms 
have to write a list in order on a piece of paper ; these papers are 
placed in the President's hat, and the bursar, who is now Allen 
Danforth, selects by lot just the spot where the hapless neophyte 
shall spend the rest of his college days ; so although you may hope 
to be at No. 44 Matthews, you may find yourself placed by fate 
in the top of Grays or the bottom of Thayer. 

So the "outside" buildings are much sought after, and these 
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two, Randolph and Claverly, are perhaps more popular than the 
rest ; for in Claverly, and it may be in Randolph too, one is 
elected, as it were, to a Club. This makes it difficult for some 
and simple for others, and the consequence is, that all the inmates 
know each other, and all is as lovely and serene as possible. 

Perhaps the most elaborate dormitory at Cambridge is Duns- 
ter Hall, a little way from the Square on Dunster street. This 
building was designed by Messrs. Little & Brown, and is one of 
the few buildings which is not built of red brick, in what might 
be called the old " University " style. It is constructed of white 
Indiana limestone, with a leaning perhaps towards the more mod- 
ern French work. On passing through the attractive entrance 
and vestibule, we find ourselves in a large open court, extending 
to the top of the building and being lighted from above. Corri- 
dors and stairs look out on this court from every landing, and the 
effect is really quite striking. Most of the first floor is laid in 
elaborate mosaic and the wood finish is of dark oak. The stair- 
case is well studied, the balustrade being of rich wrought-iron 
work. An innovation in this building was the elevator, which, I 
believe, is the only one in use in Harvard dormitories. The 
rooms are well arranged 
with bath rooms attached 
to each small suite. 

But the owners of 
Dunster were not con- 
tent with all the advan- 
tages they had offered 
to their tenants, and have 
improved their property 
by a new addition, which 
contains the omni-present 
swimming bath and hand- 
ball courts. This build- 
ing is called " Big Tree 
Court," although it is 
really almost a part of 
Dunster Hall. It was 
designed by Mr. R. Clips- 
ton Sturgis, who has done 
so much good English 
work. It has its name 
from the fact that a large 
elm tree stands in a 
small court which opens 
towards Holyoke street. 
The exterior is rather 
striking, the principal 
motive -being the large 
 leaded glass window, 
which lights the swim- 
ming bath beyond. This 
little building is ex- 
tremely interesting, and 
though, like Dunster, it 
differs from the prevail- 

DbT*IL OP THE AllCHtTKCrUll*L BUILDINO. jug CoIlCgC StylC, it iS 

McK.M, mk*d » wmiti, AncHiTK-ni. nonc the less satisfac- 

tory, and the change is 
rather a rest to the eye. The interior is extremely simple, with 
a great deal of beam work and wood work showing, leaving good 
wall spaces which may be more elaborately finished in the future. 

Apley Court is another of Mr. Wetmore's dormitories, and 
fronts on Holyoke street just below the Hasty Pudding Club- 
house, This is the work of Mr. John E. Howe of New York, 
and though .small, is a very striking building. The facade is care- 
fully studied in the prevailing style of which we have said so 
much, and is more than satisfactory in its general proportion. 

Fairfax Hall is still another dormitory. This building is no 
other than the old Hilton Block, remodeled and revised, with all 
possible modern improvements. The cornice with its striking 
shade of green, takes away a bit perhaps from the effect of the 
facade, but this is more than equalized by the excellence of the 
doorway which is a well studied piece of work. 

Perkins Hall and Conant Hall are two others, built within the 
last five or six years, designed by Messrs. Shepley, Rutan & 
Coolidge. These are both good, sensible looking buildings, with 
no fuss and feathers about them. They are full of rooms and 
full of windows, and what more could a student ask for .' Perkins, 
especially, with its two pediments facing Jarvis, decorated with 
the Harvard Coat of Arms, is decidedly attractive. If its sides 



were covered with ivy, and it formed the end of a quadrangle i. 
perhaps it may, and its color was mellowed by the winters and 
summers of a hundred years, Perkins would make a lovely build. 
ing indeed. 

The author- 
ities who are 
laying out the 
grounds for 
the future Rad- 
cliffe buildings 
have certainly 
taken a step in 
the right direc- 
tion. The land 
purchased is 
admirably 
suited for the 
purpose in 
hand, situated 
as it is, but a 
short way from 
the other 
buildings of 
the College. 

Mr. Guy 
Lowell has 
been retained 
to lay out the 
scheme for the 
ground's, and 
our illustration si 
The scheme show 
is gracefully can 

main street lead directly into the quadrangle, around whichnill 
be grouped the dormitories to be eventually used by the Coll^ 
The old elm trees already growing are carefully retained in the 
scheme, and other trees and shrubbery are added around whal. 
I suppose, will be the Radcliffe Yard. 

At the end of the quadrangle, directly before the entrance,! 
large building is indicated, which should be the key-note of iht 
scheme. Nothing definite has yet been decided as to what this 
building shall be, but from Mr. Lowell's sketch, it would seem 
that it should become the common meeting ground of the Rid- 
cliffe students, perhaps a Radcliffe Union for girls, with club rooms 
on either side and a large dining room in the rear, A fev,- small 
buildings are grouped around this main point, on the right \.ht 
President's house and on the left the power house, which should 
provide heat and light for the buildings around it. 

In the rear of the plan is a large stadium, surrounded bygredi 
hedges and trees, where girls can run races or play basket ball as 
pleases them best. Part of this ground is to be laid out forlennb 
jcourts ; there is room for five o'clock tea tables, and no doubt <k 
spot will be immensely attractive. Of this group of buildings only 
one has been started, and that is Mr. A. W. Longfellow's dor- 
mitory, which has the place of honor by the front entrance. Tte 
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buildint; has the usual rooms and bath rooms common to a dor- 
mitory, and is also provided with a large dining hall on the first 
floor, with kitchen, etc., below. It is to be hoped that a few years 



as Holmes and Jarvis Fields were being crowded out by labora- 
tories and dormitories, and so he opened the way to the use of 
Soldiers' Field, which has indeed become the most remarkable 
centre of college sport perhaps in the world. No one who has not 
walked across this field, so large that it is scarcely crowded by half 
a dozen foot ball and base ball grounds, can realize what a magnifi- 
cent spot it is, and when the boat houses, the base ball cages 
and other athletic houses are finished the place will indeed be a 
memorial worth having. 

The Harvard Union will be welcomed by every graduate and 
under-graduate of the College. There are smaller clubs, which 
are steadily increasing in number, and which are certainly enjoyed 
by a portion of the student body, but each of these clubs contains 
hardly more than nine or ten men from a class, and though they 
are delightful places for the men who belong to them, their bare 
existence is hardly realized by but few of the men at college. But 
for tho^e who are working themselves through college, or who 
come on a father's slender allowance, these clubs are an impos- 
sibility. An election to one of the small clubs would mean a pri- 
vation in many other ways, whereas the small assessment which it 
is understood will be required for admission to the Union, should 
hardly prove excessive to any one. 

The new Harvard Union opens its doors to every one in the 
College ; graduate and under-graduate will meet there, professors 



more may show as great a change as there has been around the 
Harvard Yard, and that Mr. Lowell's scheme will be successfully 
carried through. 

The most important building that has as yet been erected for 
Radcliffe College is the Gymnasium, lately completed by Messrs. 
McKim, Mead & White. 

The plan shows on the second floor the large gymnasium with 
stairs to the running track above and the instructor's platform on 
one side. Below on the first floor are the lockers with rooms for the 
director and special classes in gymnastics, while in the basement 
below is the large swimming pool and the necessary heating 
arrangements for the building. 

The elevation is very striking and shows a number of well 
chosen classical motives. The front porch with its four Doric 
columns stands out from a large bay, which is built almost entirely 
of brick, save for the stone pediment above and the occasional 
voussoirs built into the arch above the door. The large wall sur- 
faces of the Gymnasium are severely panelled in brick, while the 
small casement windows above, opening on the running track, are 
attractively broken up by the most familiar of old classical tracery. 
The tower above the roof certainly gives a character to the 
building, but whether it .should be especially built on a gymnasium 
it is no little difficult to say. These many sided Colonial towers 
have seen service on churches and stables, gymnasiums and even 
the grand stands of a race track, but in the present case, it must 
be said that the tower is in keeping and adds vastly to the general 
effect of the building. 

Perhaps none of the new buildings at Harvard has proved so 
interesting to the graduates at large as does the new Harvard 

Union. All 
credit for such 
a club is due 
to Mr. Henry 
L. Higginson, 
who felt, what 
so many have 
always felt, 
that there 
seemed to be 
no common 
meeting place 
for the mass 
of students at 
the University. 
Some years 
ago Mr, H ig- 
ginson also 
saw that there 
was no fitting 
place for Har- 
vard athletics. 



and students, the freshman and the senior, the rowing man and 
the grind. 

It is not hard to prophesy that at each Commencement time, 
the Union will be filled with graduates who seldom came to Cam- 
bridge because they had no place to go to except the small room 
hired by their class for the day, and each athletic event will bring 
troops of men who would not have come out if it had not been for the 
Club, men- who will come again, because the Club has brought out 
so much of good fellowship and the old association with Harvard. 
Here will be a place where a boy can bring his father for lunch or 
dinner, while they talk over the changes Harvard has seen since 
his day, and here again will be a common meeting ground for 
every organization of the College to discuss matters of college 
interest of every kind. 

It was eminently fitting that Mr. McKim should design this 
building. In the large gates between Harvard and Massachusetts 
it seemed as if he struck the key note of what Harvard architec- 
ture should be, and his love and interest in the College may be 
sure to bring out his best work. 
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Any one who has seen the attractive little Harvard Club in 
New York, so simple withal and so comfortable, will know that 
the Union will have that homelike intime quality, which a small 
club should have. And again the University Club in New York, 
with its magnificent entrance hall, and its almost palatial club 
rooms, would signify that the new building would be dignified and . 
in keeping with its classic surroundings. 

The scheme of the building shows a large central portion with 
two short wings on either side. A large hall runs through the 
centre as one enters from the court. Directly beyond, looking 
towards Beck Hall, is the circular portico, or summer piazza, in the 
front of the building. This portico has, I believe, been the sub- 
ject of a good deal of pleasant comment among the students at 
Cambridge, and has been dubbed by some **Rhoda*s Pagoda." In 
fact, so many questions were asked concerning it, that a sign has 
been tacked to one of the columns announcing that "This is a 
Porch,'* which should settle the question once for all. It is here 
that students will sit of a summer evening, perhaps to smoke or 
sing glees, and it is here that the college band will play after a 
well-earned victory. It is the outdoor room of the Club and 
should form a very attractive feature. 

The principal room on the ground floor is the enormous club 
room, which is to be finished in English oak, and which will, no 
doubt, in time be filled with pictures, trophies and other mementos 
preserving the old traditions of Harvard. The next room in impor- 
tance is the grille room, where it is the idea to have simple break- 
fasts and lunches, similar to what we remember at the old Holly 
Tree Inn. Elaborate club dinners are not what are intended, nor 
will it become an eating hall for a part of the College, the inten- 
tion being simply to provide a place where a member can have 
some oysters or a Welsh rarebit* made ovi the grille while he waits 
with his friends. Besides these rooms, there are billiard rooms, 
rooms for games and bicycle rooms below, and all that a modern 
college club could suggest. 

The exterior is not especially striking. The building is of the 
usual red brick, "Harvard brick** the contractors call it, with 
white limestone trimmings. The use of white stone trimmings is 
a little spotty in places, but the effect is simple and straightfor- 
ward. The appropriation did not allow rich treatment of the 
exterior, and so we have really very plain walls with very plain 
windows, which would almost suggest the character of a large 
schoolhouse, if it were not for the portico, which adds interest 
and gayety to the facade. The building is not yet completed, and 
it is hoped by Commencement Day an opportunity will be given to 
Harvard men to see the Club for themselves, so as to appreciate 
what a delightful place Mr. Higginson*s kindly thought has pro- 
vided- 
Two other club houses have been built recently, one for the 
A. D. Club on Massachusetts avenue, and the other for the Alpha 
Delta Phi Club on Mt. Auburn street. The A. D. Club building, 
designed by Mr. J. Harleston Parker, is a very attractive building, 
and is carefully studied in its proportion and details. The general 
scheme shows high pilasters, supporting a formal classical cornice, 
with red brick walls between, laid in the conventional Flemish 
bond. There is one large entrance for the two stores in front and 
another on the side for the club rooms above. 

Among other buildings which are being constructed by the 
College are the Architectural Building and the Engineering School. 
These are not yet completed, but they are sufficiently advanced to 
obtain a fair idea at least of their exterior appearance. 

The Architectural Building is designed by Messrs. McKim, 
Mead & White. The plan is a simple rectangle, showing the 
floors divided into large, well-lit rooms, presumably for drawing 
purposes. The exterior of the building is especially interesting as 
a study in brick. One very noticeable and satisfactory character- 
istic of Mr. McKim is his knowledge of the use of materials. The 
arrangement of brick on the exterior walls of Symphony Hall in 
Boston has often been spoken of, and here again in this Architec- 
tural Building one can see how much effect can be obtained from 
simple material, if this material is properly treated. The treatment 
of the exterior is rather Greek in quality, the brick pilasters or 
antes are very carefully worked out and show a certain delicacy 
despite their heavy proportions. But the most noticeable and per- 
haps the most interesting point of the outside, is the treatment of 
the second story windows, separated as they are by columns made 
of brick with limestone caps and bases There are two entrances, 
both on the yard, one to the small square behind Sever Hall, and 
the other looking towards the Chapel. The building is rather a 
contrast, one would say, from Sever Hall, which is a type of Mr. 
Richardson's best wqrk. This is true, but in this case the striking 
contrast need not show that either building is a better work of art 



than the other ; each is built on different lines, of different materials 
and each will always remain a creditable example of the work of our 
foremost architects. 

The Engineering School by Messrs. Shaw & Hunnewell is a 
very large building, whose scheme shows a main body \\ith two 
wings looking out toward Quincy street. This building again is 
of red brick with stone trimmings, but is hardly enough finished 
to admit of careful criticism. 

There is a possibility that there will soon be erected another 
recitation hall on the other side of the little square facing Sever. 
Mr. Guy Lowell has prepared drawings for a building of about 
the same size as the Architectural Building, so that the group of 
buildings on this side of the yard will present a uniform feeling 
of symmetry. Furthermore, two other buildings are contemplated 
forming, with Mr. Lowell's recitation hall, a second half quad- 
rangle, with its open side on Quincy street. This has already been 
referred to in Mr. Swan's description of the recent developments 
in the Yard, and is indicated on Mr. Olmsted's plan on page 62. 

The facade of this building shows a succession of arches between 
the large engaged pilasters of limestone. The wall between them 
is of red brick, extending the full height of the low building, 
capped with an unbroken frieze and cornice. 

The large arched windows make an attractive change from the 
small windows of Sever and the straight-topped openings of the 
Architectural Building on the other side. 

The drawings for this building are hardly yet far enough 
advanced to be presented to the authorities at the College, but 
it is sincerely to be hoped that the building will be carried 
through. 

Randall Hall, designed by Messrs. Wheelwright & Haven, is 
another of the new buildings. It was found that Memorial Hall, 
though large, could not accommodate the ever increasing number 
of students, and so Randall Hall, a new dining hall, was built 
near by. The plan of the building is what it should be, a large 
hall, absolutely simple in detail, with kitchens and serving rooms 
attached. Mr. Wheelwright has great ability in composing a 
happy combination of red brick and stone, and the facade of 
Randall Hall, with the Harvard Coat of Arms and details sur- 
rounding it, is an excellent example of his work. 

The Phillips Brooks House stands in a corner of the Yard not 
far from Holworthy Hall. This building, designed by Mr. A. W. 
Longfellow, is intended to be the religious centre of Har\'ard— by 
that we mean, the place where the religious societies can meet; 
rooms for the Y.M.C.A.and for the St Paul's Society, a study for 
the clergymen visiting the College, and a hall for religious exer- 
cises connected with the College. This building is also in keep- 
ing with the old dormitories which stand near it, and is satisfactor)' 
in proportion and detail. 

The illustration of the proposed new Medical School, of which 
Messrs. Shepley, Rutan & Coolidge are to be the architects, is, I 
believe, simply the first sketch of what may be built in the future. 
The ground has been secured for the buildings, but it is under- 
stood that the necessary appropriation has not yet been provided. 

The new Stillman Infirmary, on Mt. Auburn street, over- 
looking the river, near the Cambridge Hospital, of which Messrs. 
Shepley, Rutan & Coolidge are also the architects, is now almost 
finished, and has a number of points of interest. 

The building is of three stories, well divided by a string 
course at the level of the second-story window sills. A satisfac- 
tory feeling of strength is given to the first story by the heav)' 
lintels and strong rustication at the corners ; while the serai- 
engaged columns and pilasters above give a distinct idea of pro- 
portion and grace to the upper stories. The circular arched win- 
dows at the two ends of the building and the pediment, with the 
carving which it covers, are exceptionally well treated. 

It is hoped that this building will be open and ready for use 
in the fall. 

Other buildings that are practically completed are the Semitic 
Museum and the additions to the Agassiz Museum by Messrs. 
Shaw & Hunnewell. 

These buildings are far on the other side of the Yard from 
Harvard Square in that quiet little group near Divinity avenue, 
where it is always supposed the more serious of the College pass 
the greater part of their time. These buildings are both built of 
the everlasting red brick which we are so familiar with. They 
have been designed with evident thought and are in keeping with 
the quiet buildings around them. 

This completes our list of buildings that have been constructed 
so recently at Harvard. It is a matter of congratulation that the 
work has been so well done, and we may well feel that they will 
serve as fitting examples for any Harvard buildings to come. 
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THE architectural treatment of a great university is one 
of the most interesting and varied problems imaginable ; 
and, by the natural conditions of change and growth, is a 
problem which is constantly presenting new phases, 
unforeseen combinations and unexpected possibilities. 
Each generation necessarily fails to anticipate the require- 
ments of the next, and therefore unwittingly, with the best of 
intentions, places obstacles in the way of its successors, which 
they in their turn, either from association or tradition, are loath to 
destroy, and which they try to utilize as best they may There 
come, therefore, in the life of a university, alternate periods of 
contented rest and of active change, as far as its buildings are 
concerned. The day of radical departures is postponed until 
they become inevitable, and are then undertaken with the haste 
of necessity. Oftentimes the architectural ensemble has gained in 
interest from the very diversity of the styles of different epochs, 
always provided these styles have intrinsic value in themselves. 

The universities of America have been until recently com- 
paratively poor in architectural merit, the University of Virginia 
alone being treated with distinct reference to effect as a whole. 
But within the last decade Columbia, Stanford, Princeton, the 
University of Pennsylvania, Washington University of St. Louis, 
and California University have all received careful architectural 
study, both with reference to present needs and future growth. 
There are two very different styles of architecture adopted, one 
the monumental classic, formal in plan, vast in spaces, the other 
the more picturesque type, associated in our minds with the uni- 
versities of England. Whatever differences there may be between 
these t\yo types, they agree in one particular, that is, that isolation 
of builc ings is not productive of the best architectural effects. 
While the picturesque type has its masses bound together with 
walls ?.nd low buildings, the formal classic type attempts to arrive 
at siriilar results with pergolas, terraces, balustrades, etc. In 
fact it is an open secret that the school study, the competitive 
plans and the first intention of most monumental classic schemes 
consists, on paper, more of accessories than of buildings them- 
selves, — accessories which are very apt to disappear under the 
stress u\| economy, as they have little or no claim to utility. On 
the other hand, the planning of the picturesque type is more com- 
pact, and fts connecting units can be and are utilized. 



Apart from these considerations there is the element of 
material. The more highly organized architectural types, i.e. 
styles of the perfected orders of architecture, demand the finest 
materials, otherwise they appear impoverished. There can be no 
rough work in connection with them. Each and every detail must 
be equally complete ; and as a result, it is the common fate of 
large classic projets to be pruned down to the most formal, 
dry and colorless results. This is not equally true of the pictur- 
esque type. It lends itself to changes, is adaptable to unexpected 
conditions, begins by demanding less and ends by giving more. 
A comparison between the ^coles of France and the Scottish 
universities and the Halls of Oxford and Cambridge leaves little 
doubt as to which type is the more sympathetic with student life 
or with the later environment with the university Fellows. It is 
true that an academy in the ancient sense is imaginable, such a 
one as was to be formed at Syracuse, with its porticoes, temples 
and halls, its stadium and theatre ; but the elements of climate, 
of conditions, of light were those of a totally different character 
from the university of today ; and apart from this, the expendi- 
ture required to produce similar buildings to those in ancient 
Syracuse would be considered unjustifiable today, because the 
money could be used to better purpose in other directions. 

THIS preamble of general suggestion in regard to the two 
types, which are represented with us by the University of 
California and of Columbia and of Virginia on the one 
hand, and by those of St. Louis, Pennsylvania and Prince- 
ton on the other, is merely to explain certain remarks in regard to 
the present architectural activity at Harvard, the general schemes 
for the improvement of the College, and for bringing its buildings 
into harmony with each other as far as may be possible. 

Harvard was begun at a time when classic architecture was 
considered the only possible solution of any problem. We were 
essentially an English colony, and the architecture of the Georges 
was thoroughly established. It was as much a fashion as Vic- 
torian Gothic became later, and both these styles have this in 
common, that they were attempts, more or less successful, to imi- 
tate a fine architecture, of fine materials, a stone architecture of 
the Renaissance and the stone Gothic cathedrals, in poorer 
materials and with a minimum of detail. The impression of 
economy is only too evident in many cases. There appeared a 
series of buildings in brick and wood, which were not brick archi- 
tecture nor wood architecture, but were an impoverished imitation 
of stone architecture. The classic forms were perpetuated, noth- 
ing more. When these buildings had simple walls with windows 
of good proportions, a cornice and a porch, they had the virtues 
of simplicity and scale, they adequately expressed the require- 
ments and the possible expenditure of a small university in a 
young land. They set their seal upon Harvard, and it is now 
impossible to ignore them or to break away far from their sugges- 
tion, as is evidenced by Sever Hall and the Fogg Museum. Later 
there came a period of Victorian Gothic influence, in the seventies, 
when Weld and Matthews and Memorial Halls were built, and 
later still the Richardsonian touch in Sever Hall and the Law 
School. It is fairly conceded now that these departures were not 
successful, and their failure assisted the decision to return to the 
older Georgian type of Hollis, Hoi worthy, and University Hall. 
That type, however, is somewhat intractable. Its scale is small, 
both in masses and in openings. It ill brooks more than three 
stories of height. It is best lying low and long, and any devel- 
opment means at once a reversion to classic courtyards, porches 
or porticoes, terraces and balustrades. It is just on the border 
line of the formally dignified. 

The original plan of the disposition of buildings at Harvard 
recognized this fact. They were placed around a large quadrangle, 
and there was evident intention to have a second quadrangle when 
the first was completed. But the buildings were isolated, and from 
that time to this all buildings at Harvard have been isolated, and 
the buildings outside the yard have been located with absolute dis- 
regard of mutual relationship. The problem of making these dis- 
connected units into an organic whole is far from being a simple 
one, and several solutions have been offered. There is a unan- 
imous opinion that some orderly arrangement of the buildings is 
necessary. The gates and wall around the grounds have gone far 
to give an impression of unity and seclusion, but the isolation of 
the buildings is still conspicuous. The integrity of the main 
quadrangle can be readily preserved. It would be a simple expe- 
dient to make low one story connecting links between Holworthy, 
Stoughton, Hollis and Harvard Halls, and a long arcade or colon- 
nade at the back of University Hall, uniting Weld, University and 
Thayer Halls, and a similar colonnade in front of Grays, connect- 
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ing Matthews, Grays and Weld, The second quadrangle, upon 
one side of which could be Sever Hall, was admirably suggested in 
Mr. Peabody's plan of some time ago ; but this again could be 
united by connecting links of low buildings. Small quadrangles 
are by no means unattractive if the buildings about them are not 
too high, arid a long low building from the south end of Thayer 
Hall to the north end of Sever Hall, with a corresponding mass 
back of the Library would create a small quadrangle back of Uni- 
versity Hall at right angles to the main quadrangle. In Jarvis 
and Holmes Fields, and in fact everywhere else in the University 
grounds, there are all sorts of possibilities ; the only thing to be 
assumed is that order should be made out of the present chaos. 
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composition of light and shade is admirable. Mr. Bruce Price's 
hou.se for Dr. Thomas in Madison Avenue, New York, is naturally 
full of originality and charm. The domestic quality is not promi- 
nent and there seems a decided confusion of parts, so that the 



THE American Architect for April 27, continues its inter- 
e.sting details of the construction of Mr. Blackali'sJ Colo- 
nial Theatre, and also its illustration of the details of 
the New York Yacht Club by Messrs. Warren & Wet- 
more. While there was some semblance of [reserve in 
the exttrior of this most interesting building, there is little 
of this quality visible so far as the interior is concerned. The riot 
of swags and .spinach, icicles and exotic vegetation that is in prog- 
ress in the 
(FHOM THE "ahebjc^n AHCHiTicT.") chim ncy-picce 

of the model 
room, for ex- 
ample, takes 
away one's 
breath. Surely 
this is not 
legitimate 
architectural 
design. It is 
very pleasant 
fooling, but 
scarcely any- 
thing more. 
In tlie same 
number are 
various details 
of the Mont- 
gomery Ward 
Building in 
Chicago, of 
which we 
have already 
spoken. Ap- 
parently the 
best things in 
this building 
are the floor 
tiles, or what 
CHiMNEVHRtE iH MoDKL RooM, nbv. vork Vacht ci.ub. evcr thcy may 

waksen A wetmuki, ahchitbcts. be; most ad- 

mirable exam- 
ples of perfect decorative design. The Befreiungshalle, Kelheim, 
Bavaria, we have not seen illustrated before. It is certainly a 
remarkable structure of immense dignity and even sublimity. If 
anything, the upper colonnade is a little out of scale, but its very 
smallness adds to the tremendous power of the huge stylobate. 
This is certainly a very notable structure. 

Messrs, Carrere & Hastings' residence for Mr, Flagler in Florida 
illu-strated in the number for May 4, is an exceedingly intelligent 
and interesting piece of work. The whole thing develops sensibly 
from the plan and the peculiar conditions There is a certain 
Spanish suggestion here and there and al.so a tinge of Arabic ; a 
straightforward, classical idea being visible through it all. In the 
elevations the formal and monumental porticoes play their proper 
part, but there seems a chance that they may not be quite so suc- 
cessful in perspective, though this can only be seen when the 
building is completed. The entire affair is so sensible and so sane 
that we regret that the only drawings illustrated should be in the 
shape of plans and outline elevations, none of which are susceptible 
of very satisfactory reproduction. 

The cornice of Messrs, Peabody & Stearns' " Albany Building," 
Boston, of which a detail photograph is published, is a decidedly 
original and vigorous treatment of an ever present problem. The 



result is lacking in simplicity and directness, but the detail 
throughout is fascinating to a degree. 

May II, is published a good photograph of Messrs, McKim, 
Mead & White's Symphony Hall in Boston, which shows the 
building in its best possible light. It is curious that a structure 
which is far from prepossessing in actual fact, should show up so 
well in photograph. The colonnade over the main entrance is 
certainly a beautifully designed piece of work, but its connection 
with the building itself is not intimate and it is crushed by the 
immense gable that rises over it. It seems to us that the detail 
of this necessary, but unfortunate, portion of the building, by its 
coarseness and heavy quality adds to the crushing effect and is 
out of scale with the delicate lines of the colonnade below. Had 
the extreme delicacy of this latter feature been repeated above, 
according to the design of the architects, as shown in the drawing 
reproduced in our issue for October of last year, we cannot but 
feel that the result would have been a far greater unity of general 
effect. It should be a matter for regret to all concerned that the 
question of the expenditure of a few thousand dollars more or less 
should result in irretrievably spoiling a building of so great 
municipal importance, and which might have been a worthy 
monument and an architectural landmark. 

The Inland Architect for April contains several views of the 
Simmons Memorial Library, Kenosha, Wis., by Messrs. D. H, 
Burnham & Co. This is certainly an extremely good building of 
a conscientious and intelligent Greek type. It is unmistakably a 
library, and unquestionably monumental. The composition is 
thoroughly satisfactory in every way. The cross mullions in the 
big windows in the wings hardly seem fortunate. We rather think 
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the effect would have been much better had the openings been 
left quite clear. These windows form the weakest portion of the 
desijtn. The interior treatment is delicate and refined ; indeed 
the building; is singularly satisfactory in nearly every particular. 

Its exterior 
(hkOM'-THK iNL.iKUAktHnEiT.") beBrs a closc 

resemblance 
to another li- 
brary building 
recently 
erected in this 
vicinity. It 
would be inter- 
esting to know 
which was 
designed first. 
It is appar- 
ent that the 
whole problem 
of library de- 
sign is to be 
raised into a 

The SiMHoNS Mmuokial LinRASv, Kenosha, Wi-,. positiOttOf hith- 

D. H. BuRNHAH & Co., ahchitklts. erto unheard 

of prominence. 
There seems no cessation to the fiow of the torrent of public 
libraries over this thirsty land, and the question naturally arises, 
what is to be the general architectural character of these par- 
ticular buildings ? When the deluge first began, Romanesque 
was running its turbid course, but this was suddenly checked by 
Messrs. McKim, Mead & White's Boston Public Library. For 
a time everything was delicately classical after the best Italian 
fashion, then the French fever swept over the country and the 
classic rapidly became tinged with a decidedly Parisian coloring. 
At the same time, curiously enough, there was a certain reversion 
to the most formal Greek type. The two libraries above referred 
to are good examples of these two tendencies, French and Neo- 
Hellenic. Both of the styles adapt themselves very well to the 
requirements of the modern public library ; the first, because the 
exterior must of necessity develop logically from the plan, which 
in the case of libraries, should always stand first of all the con- 
siderations ; the second, because it has unrivalled dignity, self- 
respect and an unmistakably learned character. There is nothing 
that is distinctively American in either style. Perhaps this 
quality is one at present impossible of achievement. The greater 
defect lies in the fact that buildings in neither style fit very well 
into the inevitable surroundings that characterize the smaller 
American cities ; perhaps this latter is an inevitable condition 
also, and it may be 

iKROH "TH. INHSD ABCHITECT. ) j ^^^ ^g ^g]J jj^^j ^ Jj_ 

brary by its very archi- 
tecture should show 
its aloofness from its 
commercial and too 
often sordid surround- 
ings. It almost seems, 
however, that the good 
qualities possessed 
both by the French 
and Neo-Hellenic 
styles might be ob- 
.tained, together with 
an ethnic flavor and a 



certain adaptability to surroundings, through the use of a style 
hitherto almost wholly ignored in library architecture, namely, the 
Collegiate Gothic of Oxford and Cambridge. This style also 
adapts itself with singular felicity to library requirements. It 
belongs to the race, it can easily be given a distinctively Amer- 
ican character, it has dignity, gravity and a suggestion of learn- 
ing, and it permits of the use of brick and low toned stone. This 
latter consideration is one of some importance. Buildings of 
marble and white granite are very beautiful when the scaffolding 
is first removed from them, but they must inevitably grow dingy 
with time, for their environment prevents any other result. Red 
brick and gray .stone improve the longer they stand ; smoke and 
noxious gases are impotent to do them injury. 

Considering all these points, is there not a measure of reason 
in advocating this style for the purposes of library architecture.' 

The photo- 
graph of a "'' f"= "•'"-'""■"■""■■ ) 
house in 
Springfield, 
Mass., in this 
same number, 
by Mr. G. W. 
Taylor, is 
rather inade- 
quate, but the 
house itself is 
apparently ex- 
tremely good, 
though there is 
a certain lack 
of horizontal 
shadows that 
results in an 
unnecessarily 

flat effect. Of Telephohh Buildibu, RocHBSTe>, N.V. 

M r, Charles J. Foster Wakkeb, Architect. 

H. Bebb's two 

houses in Seattle, one is decidedly good, the other as decidedly 
bad. We reproduce a photograph of the better of the two. Mr. 
Calvin KiessHng's Carnegie Library design for Davenport, la., is 
admirable both in plan and exterior. The elevation is dignified 
and well composed ; an exceedingly intelligent rendering of modern 
French forms. 

The plan is (™o«"tke uRicumriLPER.'') 

startingly like 
that of another 
library building 
already erected 
in New Eng- 
land. The 
two competi- 
tive designs 
for the Mary- 
land Court of 
Appeals Build- 
ing in Annapo- 
lis seem to us 
almost equally 
inadequate. 

In The 
Brickbuilder 
for April, one 

of the most at- P«*" FrBE Li1.BAI.V, WwDHE.BV. Mh. j. E. SCERIIV, ARLHlTKtT. 

tractive things 

is Mr, J. p-QSter Warner's Telephone Building in Rochester, N.Y, 
This is a very beautiful piece of clever brickwork, the whole design 
being charmingly dependent on the nature of the material. It is 
most encouraging to find a building of this kind designed with such 
delicacy of feeling and such intelligent appreciation of the quality 
of building material. Messrs. Bragdon & Hillman's Livingston 
County Court House is good Colonial with little variation from 
the established type. The little Pratt Free Library, Woodberry, 
Md., by Mr. J. E. Sperry, is a design of the same nature, though 
the proportioning of the windows is curiously unfortunate, while 
the plan is anything but attractive. The general external effect, 
however, is refined and good. Messrs. Green & Wicks' two 
houses in Buffalo are interesting ; the one with the gables and bay 
windows particularly so. We reproduce a view of the latter showing 
the rather engaging way in which Colonial details are mingled with 
those that are rather more Elizabethan in their suggestion. The 
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house at Hyde Park, N.Y., by Messrs. York & Sawyer, is btg, 
haughty anci imposing, both in plan and in elevation. So far as 
one can judge from the working drawings published, it is very 
effective in composition. This numl>er of The Brickbuildcr c<m- 



the Lady Chapel of York Minster is one of the most beautiful 
imaginable. In this same number is a design for a Police Court 
and Fire Station by Messrs. Bnggs & Wolstenholme and Stones 
& Stones, The Court Building is an effective piece of design- 
ing, The Fire Station is far less good and the Hose Tower of 
the latter is quite too small for its position. Either it should 
have dominated the group, or it should have been placed in a far 
less conspicuous position. We reproduce a drawing by Mr. 
Railton of some houses at Harrowgate, more because of the mar- 
vellous beauty of the drawing, than for any unusually admirable 
qualities in the design. Mr. Railton, not content with being one 
of the best pen and ink draughtsmen in the world, seems to be 
determined to make himself the greatest master of pencil work 




tains a most interesting article on "Old English Brickwork," 
beautifully illustrated, and another on "Brick Building in Modern 
France," So far as one can judge from the illustrations in the 
latter article, the French use of brick is not marked by very 
engaging results. 

In The Builder for April 13, is published a fine piece of compo- 
sition in the shape of the new offices for a Life Insurance Society, 
by Messrs. G. J. and F. W. Skipper. The measured drawings of 
the Guild Hall, Exeter, are very interesting and they serve to 
.show how horribly architecture became degraded in point of 
detail during "The spacious days of great Elizabeth." In the 
number for April 20 is a quadruple sheet of little country houses 
by Mr. Arnold Mitchell ; some of them very suggestive and all 
of them British to a degree. The number for April 27 is almost 
wholly devoted to photographs of early nineteenth century work 
in the city of Bath, The competitive design for the Life Insur- 
ance Building, the accepted design for which was published in the 
last number, is inferior to the latter in every possible way. The 
authorities in this competition judged wisely indeed. There is 
nothing of note published May 4, except perhaps a severe, prison- 
like country house by Mr. Bodley, which shows all this great 
architect's erudition, but little of the charm we have learned to 
expect in everything he does. 

The Architect for the month is devoted to reproductions of 
splendid photographs of English cathedrals and illustrations of 
the finicky street architecture that still persists in England. 
In the issue for May 3, the photograph showing the interior of 
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in existence. The other designs in this number are what Mr. 
Kipling would call "Orfu Conspicuosities." 

In The Building Ne^vs for April 12 are published the plan and 
elevations of a theoretical cathedral' in rather a belated style. 
There is nothing of particular interest in the plan, but the eleva- 
tion is strong and dignified in rather a cold and archasological 
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fashion. There is nothing in the issue for April 19 not seen 
before, that requires comment, and the same is true of the num- 
ber for April 26. 

The Journal of the R.I.B.A. for April 6 contains a valuable 
article on the designs of St. Peter's in Rome. 

The Architectural Review (London) is devoted largely to 
painting, applied art and theatrical scenery. Under the depart- 
ment of " Applied Architecture " are published some most excel- 
lent little houses by Mr, Ernest Newton, and there are also 
several reproductions of photographs of Messrs. Ferry & Clas' 
Milwaukee Public Librarj'. An article on Worcester Cathedral 
is well illustrated with rather unfamiliar photographs. r. a. c. 
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IN ART consists of a series of monographs issued in 
of a monthly magazine. Each number, complete in it- 

— , juately illustrates and thoroughly describes and criticises 

the work and relates the life of one of the great painters of the world. 
Each issue contains ten beautiful reproductions of tlie master's paintings, 
a portrait of him, an account of his life, and contains quotations from 
what all the eminent art critics of the world have said of him. 

This magazine presents each month the work of some great artist, 
with illustrations of ten of his works. The twelve numbers for 1900 are 
devoted to Van Dyck, Titian, Velasquez, Holbein, Botticelli, Rembrandt, 
Reynolds, Millet, Gio. Bellini, Murillo, Hals and Raphael. These numbers 
are sold separately, or in complete sets, or bound in brown buckram with 
side and back in gold, after designs by B. G. Goodhue, or in green half- 
morocco with gold lettering on the back; both bindings have gilt tops. 

For the present year the artists thus far published or decided upon, 
are in the order named: Rubens, Leonardo da Vinci, Albrecht Durer, 
Michelangelo, both as a sculptor and as a painter, two numbers being 
given to him, and Corot Gainsborough, Bume-Jones, Andrea del Sarto, 
and Correggio are other artists whose work wiU probably be the subject 
of later issues of the current year. 

The reproductions are by the half-tone process, with double printing, 
and no more perfect examples of half-tone work are to be found. It is 
due to the high quality of its illustrations that "Masters in Art" has 
reached the largest circulation of any American art magazine. 

PRICES: 

15 Cents a Copp. Yeartg Subscription, $1,50 in Advance 
1900 Velnme. not Boandf. $1.50. Full Cloth, $3.00. Half-Morocco, $3.50 

Bates & Guild Co., Publishers 
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